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San Francisco, Cal., 

March 17, 1913. 
To the Members or the California Academy 
of Sciences: 
Having been officially notified of your request 
as adopted by resolution at the stated meeting of 
the academy on March 3, that Mr. L. M. Loomis 
be reappointed curator of the department of orni- 
thology at the compensation which is customary 
for curators devoting full time to the affairs of 
their departments, your council desires to assure 
you that this request is receiving their earnest and 
most serious consideration. 

For the council, 

C. E. Grunsky, 
President 

J. W. HOBSON, 

Secretary 

At the stated meeting of April 7 the council 
reported to the academy that it had adopted 
the following resolution: 

Having under consideration the request of the 
academy that the council reappoint Mr. Loomis 
curator of the department of ornithology for the 
current year, be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the council that 
such reappointment would not be for the best 
interests of the academy. 

Upon presentation of this report from the 
council, the following resolution was moved 
and was adopted by the academy: 

The academy condemns and disavows the refusal 
of its council to reappoint L. M. Loomis curator 
of ornithology, without any charge having been 
brought against him after eighteen years of faith- 
ful and efficient service, as an act of unfairness, 
and as bringing reproach on the name and equity 
of the academy. 

A. L. Kroeber 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN IDAHO 

To the Editor of Science : In reply to Pro- 
fessor Kellogg's letter in the issue of Science, 
May 16, 1913, regarding the reported dismissal 
of Professor Aldrich, of the University of 
Idaho, I may Say that I have not made any 
recommendation regarding Professor Aldrich's 
tenure of office to the board of regents, nor to 
any member of the board — nor have I been 
asked to do so. I am informed that the action 



of the board was undertaken on its own re- 
sponsibility and in fulfilment of its public 
trust, and the action was confirmed by the new 
board of education organized for all of the edu- 
cational institutions of Idaho. I had no part 
in either proceeding. Accordingly, I am not 
entitled to share in either the credit or the 
criticism of the result. The rest of Professor 
Kellogg's letter is likewise unsupported in fact. 

James A. MacLean, 
President, University of Manitoba 

the cottrell process for depositing dust 
and smoke 

Mr. Linn Bradley, of the Eesearch Cor- 
poration, recently gave a lecture on the Cot- 
trell Process 1 before the Lehigh Valley Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society. It 
was my privilege to help Mr. Bradley in his 
experimental demonstration of the process, 
and I suggested to Mr. Bradley a modification 
which proved to be very satisfactory for the 
lecture table. 

A glass tube two inches in diameter and 
four or five feet long is supported in a hori- 
zontal position with a heavy wire or metal rod 
lying along the bottom of the tube and con- 
nected to one terminal of a small Holtz ma- 
chine. A very fine wire is stretched through 
the tube and supported on two glass columns 
beyond the ends of the tube, and this fine wire 
is connected to the other terminal of the elec- 
tric machine. The best procedure is to keep 
the machine running continuously with its 
terminals short-circuited. Then the tube is 
filled with any kind of smoke, the short cir- 
cuit is quickly removed, and the smoke is seen 
to be deposited very quickly indeed. 

Those who are not familiar with the process 
may be interested to know the action which 
takes place, which is as follows: The voltage 
between the fine wire and the heavy wire or 
rod is sufficient to cause a continuous corona 

1 The Cottrell process has been placed in the 
hands of the Eesearch Corporation of New York 
City; any proceeds which may come from the 
practical use of the process are to go to the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington. 
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discharge from the fine wire. In this corona 
discharge the air molecules are dissociated 
into ions and these charged ions quickly at- 
tach themselves to the particles of dust or tar. 
The intense electric field between the two elec- 
trodes then drags the particles of dust or tar 
to the large electrode, where they are de- 
posited. 

W. S. Franklin 

A LOCAL MAGNETIC STORM 

In Science, of March 21, reference is made 
to a paper just published by the Academy of 
Science of St. Louis with the above title. In 
this paper evidence is presented to show that 
atmospheric ions tend to set like magnets 
along the lines of the earth's magnetic field. 
The effect of gusts of wind in disturbing these 
ions, and in thus producing continual sway- 
ing of the lines of force due to variations in 
permeability, is pointed out. 

A more local and somewhat similar mag- 
netic storm may be artificially produced as fol- 
lows: 

Suspend a needle on a silk fiber. Provide it 
with a mirror, telescope and scale. Partially 
compensate {he effect of the earth's field by 
bar magnets set in parallel position. Place 
two bar magnets on opposite sides of the 
needle, as in the Gaussian method of deflec- 
tion. Place a plate of glass over one mag- 
net, and sprinkle iron filings upon it. The 
deflecting effect of that magnet is increased. 
The needle no longer lies in the magnetic 
meridian. Balance the effect on the needle 
by adjustment of the other deflecting magnet 
and tap the plate. The permeability of the 
space around the magnet is again increased. 
A new readjustment may be made. Disturb 
the iron filings by means of a brush, applied 
to any small area of the plate. A magnetic 
storm is thus produced. If the filings were 
free to move without friction, they would all 
respond to the disturbance. The needle does 
respond. If the filings are made to accumu- 
late near the poles, the deflecting effect of the 
magnet is greatly increased. If the magnet 
is supported at its middle part so that it is 



lifted above the plate of glass, the poles may 
be loaded with iron filings. The apparent 
magnetic moment of the bar may thus be 
increased about 8 or 10 per cent. Such a 
magnetic storm as is thus produced in the sur- 
rounding space appears to be similar to that 
produced in the field of the earth, when at- 
mospheric ions accumulate around the mag- 
netic poles of the earth. If any of these 
Faraday lines are disturbed, they are all dis- 
turbed. The balanced needle tells the story. 

It seems very probable that the daily varia- 
tions in the earth's field may be explained as 
due to this change in permeability brought 
about by ionization of the air by sunlight. The 
lines of force sway in opposite directions dur- 
ing the forenoon and afternoon of each day, 
their lateral motion being greatest in the equa- 
torial belt. There is also apparently a similar 
swaying in a vertical direction. 

In the forenoon the north end of the needle 
swings towards the west in the northern hemi- 
sphere, while the south pole swings towards the 
west in the southern. In the equatorial belt 
the needle suffers no change. These daily 
variations are modified by summer and winter 
conditions, as they should be if the above ex- 
planation is valid. 

Francis E. Nipher 

PLUS AND MINUS 

In a review of my book, " On the Founda- 
tion and Technic of Arithmetic," in Science, 
April 18, 1913, Professor Cajori, after quoting 
a sentence, says: 

In view of the fact that historians have been in 
doubt as to the exact origin of + and — , the 
authority for Halsted 's categorical statement would 
be interesting. 

Hoping the readers of Science may be of 
the professor's mind, I venture an outline. 

Minus, as the oral rendering of the symbol 
— , takes a sense which did not exist in Latin 
of any period. Murray says it probably orig- 
inated in the commercial language of the 
middle ages. In Germany the Latin words 
plus and minus were used by merchants to 
mark an excess or deficiency in weight or 
measure. The earliest known examples of the 



